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the current epic-dramatic conception of the novel in front of him, 
he could have prophesied Merimee's novels, Kichardson's " pocket- 
drama " novels, Fielding's dramatic epics, and the common run of 
modern novels. He could have stated with firm conviction that the 
days of the episodic wander-type or pilgrimage-type were numbered, 
and that dramatic centralization would supplant it. That nobody 
took advantage of the opportunity was a purely fortuitous cir- 
cumstance. Huet, Ghapelain, Sorel, Mme de La Fayette could 
have treated the theme with success. It is even doubtful whether 
" le roman l'a echappe belle," after all, by d'Aubignac's failure to 
put forth his theory in book-form. 

J. Warshaw. 

University of Nebraska. 
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Admirers of La Princesse de Cleves will be grateful to Mr. 
Ashton for his contribution to the Notes (xxxiv, 134 ft). For 
the first time, I believe, he has quoted a scene from a rare book 
which may well have given to Mme de la Fayette the idea of the 
most famous incident in her novel. Others have repeated Valin- 
cour's remark ; Faguet 1 regretted that he was unable to find Les 
Desordres de I' Amour; judging the work by Valincour's brief indi- 
cation, he finds the " rapprochement . . . assez mechant." Critics 
of the seventeenth century were not interested in source-hunting, 
except when they wished to accuse an author of plagiarism. And 
whether the idea of the confession came from Les Desordres de 
V Amour or not, a glance at a resume of that story will lay any 
doubts about possible plagiarism. Such a resume may be found in 
a recent essay of Chatenet. 2 He makes no doubt that it is the work 
of Mme de Villedieu, and gives the date, without discussion, as 
1670, chez Barbin. 3 Curiously enough, he discusses at some length 
the date of publication of La Princesse de Cleves. A well-known 
letter of Mme de Sevigne' to Bussy 4 would seem to fix this date 

1 Vn critique liomme du monde au XVII e siecle, R. des D. M., 15 mai 
1909. 

3 Le Roman et les romans d'une femme de lettres au XVIIe siecle, Paris, 
1911. 

s The earliest edition he has seen seems to be that of Toulouse, 1702. 

'Letter of March 19, 1678. 
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beyond a reasonable doubt to be March, 1678. Chatenet concludes : 
" II est possible que l'auteur de la Princesse de Cleves ait considere 
ies Desordres de V amour comme une oeuvre imparfaite, mais comme 
une oeuvre dont il y avait lieu de tirer parti. On le repete, Mme 
de Villedieu a sans doute fourni le canevas d'un ouvrage et Mme 
de la Payette, s'inspirant du canevas, a ecrit le chef-d'oeuvre." 

I am not prepared to discuss or dispute the probable date (1670) 
assigned to the publication of Les Desordres de I'amour. In any 
case we are justified in believing that it saw the light before La 
Princesse de Cleves. For Valincour's critique appeared only a few 
weeks after the publication of its subject (see Bussy's Gorre- 
spondance), and the answer to the critique, published the following 
year, simply states that the Princesse de Cleves was written (faite) 
before the Desordres de I'amour went to press. This brings up an 
interesting question. We know that Mme de la Payette composed 
very slowly, and there is a tantalizing letter of Mme de Sevigne 
to her daughter under date of March 16, 1672. " C'est ce chien 
de Barbin qui me hait, parce que je ne fais pas des Princesses de 
Cleves et de Montpensier." Monmerque believes that the original 
text reads Zaides instead of Princesse de Cleves, and that Perrin 
substituted the name of the more famous novel. The next allusion 
I have seen to La Princesse de Cleves, is the letter of Mme de 
Scudery to Bussy, under date of December 8, 1677. " M. de la 
Kochefoucault et Madame de la Payette ont fait un roman des 
galanteries de la cour de Henri second, qu'on dit admirablement 
bien ecrit." Bussy immediately asked to have the novel sent to 
him as soon as it appeared. If we take the letter of Mme de 
Sevigne as it stands, and place the Desordres de I'amour in 1670, 
the remark of the counter-critic gains no little weight. 

I shall not quarrel with the imputation of the Desordres de 
I'amour to Mme de Villedieu, even though she does not mention 
it in a supposedly complete list of her works up to April, 1671. 
Tallemant, who knew her, observes : " II n'y a pas une plus grande 
menteuse au monde ni une plus grande etourdie." Neither shall I 
venture any suggestion regarding the source of the avowal in this 
novel. 6 The varied amatory experience of Hortense des Jardins, 

"Perhaps this kind of avowal is commoner than is generally supposed. 
Faguet remarks (op. cit.) : "A Versailles, un gentilhomme raconte que 
Mme de Vouneuil a avouS a son mari qu'elle aimait M. de B&ruges et l'a 
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aided by her luxuriant imagination, enabled her to invent a number 
of curious situations in which to place her heroines, if one may 
trust the resumes given by Ohatenet. 

While fully realizing the interest of this parallel, I wish to call 
attention to another possible literary influence. Faguet cites, in 
the article mentioned above, the Conversations sur la critique de la 
" Princesse de Cleves," attributed to the Abbe de Charnes. We 
learn that it is " l'aveu de Plautine (sic) dans le Polyeucte de M. 
Corneille qui a donne lieu a celui de la Princesse de Cleves; car du 
moms les caraeteres sont bien plus semblables." Faguet does not 
discuss this point and, as far as I know, it has never been seriously 
considered, although there is agreement among critics that Mme 
de la Fayette's work is full of the Cornelian spirit. Thus M. 
d'Haussonville remarks : " On dirait la Pauline de Corneille, mais 
ia Pauline d'avant le cinquieme acte, la femme d'honneur qui n'est 
pas chretienne." ° I suppose no one would suggest Polyeucte as a 
direct source for the aveu, but the second part of the counter-critic's 
observation will be accepted after a glance at Chatenet's resume of 
Les Desordres de I' amour. The only point of comparison between 
the two stories is the aveu. 

It will be remembered that readers of the seventeenth century 
did not admire Polyeucte for the same reasons as critics of our day. 
It was the " roman " of Pauline and Severe which particularly 
pleased them. The religious element in the play was considered a 
fault. Possibly the aesthetic reason for deprecating the treatment 
of religious themes in works of profane art was that its use places 
them beyond the pale of vraisemblance. Miracles are by definition 
invraisemblables. Mme de la Fayette has carefully suppressed all 
religious elements in her story. It is the sense of human dignity 
which animates her princess, as also Pauline before the last act. 

One more point. The denouement of Mme de la Fayette's novel 
was a matter of much hostile criticism. Valincour finds Mme de 
Cleves incomprehensible at the end, and Bussy is of the same 
opinion. But this at least finds a parallel in Pauline. There are 

aupplie, comme son meilleur ami, de la proteger contre Fennemi et contre 
elle-meme. ' Je le tiens du mari,' ajoute le gentilhomme.'' — Faguet does 
not indicate the source of this incident, and I have not found it. I re- 
ferred in my first article to the fait divers in the Mercure Galant for 
Tanuary 167S. 
c Mme de la Fayette, p. 208. 
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no torments which she would not endure rather than marry a man, 
who, even innocently, has been in any way the cause of her hus- 
band's death (11. 1336 ff.). 

Remembering the attitude of the seventeenth century toward the 
play, let us suppose for an instant that Mme de la Fayette had 
wished, in her turn, to write the history of " la plus honnete femme 
du monde qui n'aime point du tout son mari." Is it not probable 
that the Princesse de CUves as we have it might have been the result ? 
In the play Pauline relates to her confidant her former love for 
Severe, but Polyeucte is fully aware of the situation, and, given 
Pauline's character, it is inconceivable that he had not learned of 
it from her before their marriage. Valincour may have indicated 
the literary source of the avowal; surely the author of the Conver- 
sations has indicated a truer source of inspiration for the whole 
book. 

For reasons stated in my previous article, I still believe it not 
unlikely that the incident related by Saint-Simon is the real source 
of the aveu in the Princesse de Cleves. I attach no little weight 
to Mme de la Fayette's letter to Lescheraine : " C'est une parfaite 
imitation du monde de la cour et de la maniere dont on y vit : . . . 
aussi n'est-ce pas un roman, c'est proprement des Memoires, et 
c'etait, a ce qu'on m'a dit, le titre du livre, mais on l'a change." 

In conclusion I would add that I believe my withers unwrung by 
the adverse criticism of Mr. Ashton's last two paragraphs. He 
seems to have misread me. After quoting in part (not quite 
accurately), he objects that Bussy's criticism was aimed at the 
invraisemblance of the incident. I had endeavored to say as much. 
" The criticism was on grounds of probability rather than of ethics, 
etc." It will be noted that I expressly rejected that " common 
place of literary history " which would make the Comtesse de Tende 
an answer to critics of La Princesse de Cleves. 

Finally Mr. Ashton refers with apparent approval to Bussy's 
remark that he had not read a novel since his school days. May I 
call attention to the fact that he had at least read Za'ide, which he 
attributed to Segrais, and that his criticism of it follows the same 
general lines as his restrictions on La Princesse de Cleves? 
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Ben j. M. Woodbeidge. 

The Rice Institute. 



